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county, Minnesota, shows in some specimens a very abundant fons 


tion of root-hairs. Copious material has been secured and 11. 


description will follow later, if it turns out upon further examifu!;i 


of recent literature that such description is necessary. 


Shore formation of Equisetum limosum. —In theuppcrtV 


lake, the third of the series and at the head of the chain, a most luiiRi:: 


gxo'Nih. oi Equiseti/m limosum has been noted. This plant uko ’.2 


place of Scirpus lacusfris over large areas and produces a character 




shore and bar formation. In some places it is the only plant 


over areas many acres in extent. It reaches out into five 'ir si\ ut 


water and fringes the shore to a depth of four or five rods or even ra: 


Much of the plant is var. polystachyum Bruckner, while the Irje 


rather more abundant. Nothing like this has previouslvTHrr' 


with during a rather extended experience among the lakes of M *>’ 


sota. Commonly the plant, while abundant enough, does not pr>. '' 


a solid formation but is scattered amid sedges, rushes .and l i' 




4 ‘ » 


grasses. At upper Cullen lake it covers territory doubtless a 


mile or more in extent, to the total exclusion of any other archegowfa 



and of all metasperms. This gives a peculiar and highl) 

CONWW M.4CII«i^ 


to the shores and bars of the lake in question. 


EDITORIAL. 




'Fhe announcement of an International Botanica L 

... h In * * 

America has drawn out some adverse criticism, an ^ 

siderable apprehension regarding the success of l 

more than three years since the G.^zette suggeste t a 
gress be held. There has been no material change m t ^ 

The letiini} 



i«^ 



as understood at that time and as existing now. 


certainty regarding the wisdom of callino --- . 

based upon the strong probability that comparative) 


g for a congrv» 





minent European botanists will find it convenient to 

^ . • AofNnfi 


the distance. 


ppreciate 




efflli*** 


the other difficulties connected with the proje . 
the committee. Yet it has seemed best in the ace 


to issue a call for the congress. 


tbe «* 


The term “congress” calls up very 
of different persons. 





As to the distriDuum .. 

the conclusions of the 

invalidated because it consisted of sixty Italian 


claimed by Otto Kuntze 
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ud was therefore degraded from an international to a local congress, 
the Madison gathering bids fair to result even more disastrously, for 
one correspondent declares that it is “likely to be less than national, 
r»tn and altogether provincial-American.” The Genoa congress has 
been assailed as lacking authority to act, because its members 
•Tfe not truly representative; ‘Vr hat sich also Gesetzgebung angc- 

The Madison Congress lays itself open to the same criticism. 

Tie opinion is also held that it is “outrageous to announce a program 
frotii nhichall original research is excluded,” from which it may be 
2ffrrcd that any limitation of subjects whatever would find objec* 

bn 


The SPACE at command does not permit a discussion of what an 

congress might be, or even what the gathering at Madison might 

under other conditions and management; and all that can 

»Mcropted is to give a brief statement of what the Madison con- 
reasonably be expected to accomplish under existing circum- 

br.ii' Madison congress is at the close of a series of 

^ wrings of American scientific societies extending over 

•ufbin * • . societies are furnished with the necessary 

^ receiving, hearing and publishing papers, and will con- 

1_^ ‘^nor to accord visiting scientists from abroad the same 

^•cveral ' A' ' - The visitor will find in 

^ fo t most appreciative and responsive listeners. 

unate circumstance the congress is enabled to exclude 
‘ research, as well 


'Wes 


f*p<rs 

•*^t'rmit\ 7 " others which do not bear directly upon 

stSiffYf j ,f knowing that all interests will thus be even better 

could be done by any other method. 

^^50 removes a most formidable difficulty as to 

discussed but one small phase of the no- 

•tind heard^lT*^^' considered at the Rochester meet- 

^•^bly [><. papers, and yet occupied a week. It would 

iniere<;^*^* ^cep the Madison congress together a week 

** ^•■1 kaeniifjc' program, following as it does such a long ser- 

^ rr«d should ^ct it is desirable that the subjects con* 

the prosi '' 3 riety, as there are many botanists who “don’t 

»ith litnited^^' ^^**^*5 dosed with ‘nomenclature’.” To get var- 

*clcctinr. 3 ^ccomplish important results requires 

T„. of topics. 

**<»tAREfT 

various departments, many more than can 

t ^ ^OnsidereH Kv n __...u:^u -jt. 


k 




ILlCLliJ - 

, -•-'-•'-wi uy a single congress, which demand at- 

xvni_^^^ *oterested in the advancement of the respective 
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departments. In order that these questions may be suitable for ;.v 
program of an international congress they should interest botanbrs ; 
whatever locality, or whatever language, and be genuinely dcbril* 
Matters of fact do not call for discussion, but for investigation. Dr 
ductions, opinions, methods, usage and doctrines may be disciae: 
The class of questions most intimately affecting a large nu:nb«^ 
botanists, and which can be brought to a satisfactory solution cii<f 
and quicker by word of mouth than by pen are those rel.iting to j-.:.- 
and of these the nomenclature of classification is the most profu 
and should first receive attention. 

To say that one is already tired of the seemingly intcrmiiublfd.' 
cussion of the nomenclature question is frivolous. It isa fundJU'O- 
ally important matter, and can only be settled by a better general 


I ' i . • - 






derstanding of the situation, and an authoritative agreement ui>:- 
chief points in debate. The sooner this is done the better for the 
science of botany, and of the allied fields of horticulture, etc. 
will not take hold of the work at hand because it is not tbet* 
preferred, may be looked upon as a doubtful helper at anvtitat 

But while the so-called nomenclature question should bet.U'’-f 
by the congress, because most prominent and most urgent, t het* 
reason, and no disposition so far as we know, to exclude 
tions suitable to the occasion. If any one has a topic in min 
he thinks appropriate for such a gathering, he should communiia^j 

to some member of the committee. Whoever has ^ 

how’ever, would do vvell to bear in mind th.at it is unqestionia. 

taste for him who does not work to criticise him who does. 

The opponents of the congress are undoubtedl} right i 

that a congress which does not uniformly represent thesev 

not proper!' 










cal interests in various parts of the w'orld, can ^ 

to exercise the full powers of legislation. But the 
which a well constituted congress are to f ^ 

single discussion, and gatherings like that to be he ^ jjener»l 
if imperfectly representative, will greatly hasten a 

derstanding and lead up to the final decision. ! ^ (her this ^ 
what one can and working toward the desired goa , ta 


hould be 


i 



ing idly for the ideal opportunity. 

There is still another reason why a ^j wy 

America needs to be botanically discove 

little crude . 


this time. 


5 


The country has botanical wealth; a 


com 


cuumry iias uuictiiicAi ^ , , 

pared with foreign riches, but still there 


barely come to the notice of most foreigners. Chicago 

there b6, than when all the world is looking towa 
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lif attention of the botanists of the world toward botanical activity in 



congress 


that its well 


could desire, it may yet be the means of eventually securing 




•htchall will be willing to concede authority. 


CURRENT LITERATURE. 

A guide to wild flowers. 


Aihort cut is always in order. Very frequently, however, one 
^ 4 to be well posted in the geography of a country before a short 

seems to us so with the book before us. ^ 

Dana endeavors to make a book which shall enable one to 
plants which he is able to find without using “some key which 

technical terms and outlandish titles,” and this 

Siic ^ alone serve as a clue to their entire histories.” 

of selected about 400 of the most conspicuous flowering plants 
^ northern United States, omitting the commonest and best 

^ as those with inconspicuous flowers, or those which are 

escapes from gardens. Illustrations of very de- 
^"'c * accuracy are used freely. Ninety-seven 

‘•t Ttat^'Those species which are of 

frequency, have been selected for these 


i b 


^ ' fif arranged in accordance with their colors and the sea- 

'Vhite, yellow, pink, red, blue and purple, and 

^‘*omef K niain groups. It w'ould seem however 

subheads than these would have been exceedingly 

***^h i<yj p , ^ascriptions of the plants with white blossoms cover 
IQ ord^^^^ over a considerable number of 

of !{it wh'° plant which he may have in hand. Nearly 

owers enumerated belong to distinctively spring 
'Wftanjpj , ^ pages is rather a large area through wdiich to look for 

J^tlgment the book would have been greatly im- 
aut or introduced some simple artificial keys which 
one in the path in which he is now left to grope. 







^ it % \VjLr I o ^ 

aod How to know the wild flowers: a fluids to the 

“* Ttiifd edition^ common wild flowers. Illustrated by Marion 

' ^tis t 2 mo pp. xvi 4- 298. pi. 104. New York: Cbas. 












